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* great national convullions neve* 
R Many without ſome preceding ſymp- 
toms of peccant humours in the ſtatez 
it may be likewiſe ſaid, that ſuch are 

| Tis always created by: ſome public grie« 
vance, either real or imaginary, from which: the 
pR_ would be relieved. 

For fome years before the breaking. out of the | 
kite rebellion in Scotland, but particularly ſince the 
unpopular, not to ſay, imprudent attempt of diſ- 
franchiſing the city of Edinburgh for the ſhate 
which ſome few of its inhabitants were ſuppoſed 
to have had in the death of captain” Porteous, it 
was obſervable, that the middle and lower claſſes 
of the Scotch in genefal were more heated and diſ- 
 fatisfied than had been known at any period of 
time- fince the Union of- the two way ar not 
excepting even the year 1715. 

At that period, the diſcontent, which, in its 
courſe took in many of the lower claſs. firſt took 
n only in the breaſts of a few of the -nobility; 


1 Who 


« «C3 
wh had been pond _ diſguſted at 
being unheeded and ſlighte his 8 Maj | 
e to the brane... Bif the tf Fares 
may be ſaid, that, the public Diſſatisfaction took 
root below, and was by conſequence likely to be- 
come more dangerous, as as it would naturally ſhoot 
to greater height, and ſpreid“ wider, coming 
frojn_a larger ſtock. 

et 2 and DS” as this diſſatisfaction 

was, no care was taken to remove it; as if the 
content of the eee er all times, was a matter of 
oreat indifference, perhaps, beneath the notice of 
an Enpliſh miniſtry»: or, that the miniſterial part 
of. the Scoteh 3 reckoning they ſhauld 
be thought more uſeful, and conſequently, would 
be more careſs'd at Landos. or for reaſons more 
infamous, winked at, and perhaps, encouraged 
The growing diſcontent of their countrymen, with- 
aut acquainting, the court with. the ee in- 
fection. 
Ia notorious 5 the late 1 was fuffer'd 
to grow, or rather,. was nurſed up by thoſe whoſe 
province it was to have ſtifled it at its birth. 
Wherefore, it may be preſumed, I think, with - 
ort any breach of charity, either that the mini- 
ſtry defired its ſpreading, in order to an increaſe 
of the regal power, Which is the conſtant conſe- 
quence of the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion, or that the 
Scotch courtiers had kept the miniſters in igno- 
rance, that they might reap a ſubſequent harveſt 
at the expence of the .over-heated- part of their 
country men. Both motives. were equally inglo- 
Tious and unjuſtifiable ; ; and, probably, will be 
found productive of future evils „ mach eaſier bo 
voided than remedied. - 

But, not to dwell on the e of; any 
particular views, which either the Engliſh or Scotch 
. might have had in not ſuppreiling the 


late 
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late rebellion as early as might be, we will chuſe 
to examiue whence that Leven ſprings, © which. is 
ſo apt to ſower the tempers of the Scotch nation 
in general, to throw them occafionally into murmur 
and diſcontent, and to fit them for the ſeizing all 
opportunities of getting nd of the yoke, which 
they ſeem to think had been NE bony them 
by the crafty and ſelf- intereſted. 

The Leven, which has, and 1 fear will here 
after occaſionally produce dangerous 'convulſions 
in the ſtate, while it ſubſiſts, can proceed but 
from one: of two cauſes; that is, either from a 
natural propenſity, which the generality of the 
Scotch may have to the houſe of Stuart, as 
ſpringing from themſelves, or from a feceived. 
ingrafted notion, that the treaty ' of Union has 
—_ injurious. and diſhonourable to their nati- 

If the former, tho“ of no promiſing! com- 
8 ſince they have been acquainted with the 
reputed virtues of their late leader, yet may it 
be removed in time by lenity nd indulgence on 
the part of the princes of the preſent royal fa- 
mily; but, if the latter; if the latent ſeeds of the 
diſcontent of the Scoteh blended with the Union, 
as there are cogent reaſons for ſuppoſing they are, 
I fear the noxious effects won't ceaſe while the 

cauſe remains. 

It matters not whether the Union bij of ad- 
vantage or diſadvantage to Scotland, if the Scotch 
think it hurtful and inglorious 3 and that moſt of 
them are of this opinion, ſeems evident from the 
repeated publick promiſes of the competitor to 
diſſolve that compact, as the hardſhip trom which 
the nation wanted moſt to be relieved, 22% 

However the Union may be convenient to 
England, and perhaps, beneficial to Scotland, in 
pomt of trade and induftry, it willbe difficult to 
pevlunyc: a people, | tehacioas of the ſplendor - 
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1 
glory of an ancient kingdom, that any benefits 
arifing from an increaſe of commerce, can com- 
penſate for the loſs they ſuſtain by a diffolution 
of their parliaments, and a removal at all the 
other marks and enſigns of their independency. 
And I find this point. to be that, which had 
been the moſt warmly and ftrenuouſly argued, 
and inſiſted on in Scotland, at the time when the 
articles of the Union were conſidered by the laſt 
parliament of that kingdom. 

All the Scotch inſtructions to their „ 
tives, all their addreſſes to parliament, and to the 
throne, turned principally on this point, in thoſe 
days. The Scotch ſeem rather to have indulged, 
than endeavour'd to have eradicated the prejudice 
among them ever ſince. And if one may form 
a judgment from the converſation of ſuch of them 
as ſpeak freely on the ſubject here among us, we 
may be ſure it will never wear off, while. the cauſe 
ſubſiſts, notwithſtanding any laws that can be 
made, how coercive ſoever, by a :parliament. in 
which Scotland is thought to be ſlenderly repre- 
ſented. 
"Ft a remedy can be apply'd. to an evil, which 
has already been productive of much miſchief, 
and may be of more, and greater, *tis pity our 
ſtateſmen don't turn their thoughts rather to lo- 
fing than widening a breach, already too large, 
and likely to become wider than ever, by ſeveri- 
ties ſaid to be intended againſt that Northern | 
part of our iſland. 

For my own part, that wiſh for nothing more 
ardently than concord among all his majeſty's 
ſubjects, I declare, that I had no other view in 
reprinting the following extraordinary ſpeech ſpoken 
by my lord Belhaven, in 1706, but to ſnew, that 
what the Scotch were then they are at this day; 
and that while the Union ſubſiſts on the preſent 


Tooting, 
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footing, deemed extremely unequal by the grum- 
bling Scots, we are never to expect the hearty 
concurrence of that prejudiced people to our views 
and intereſts. 
Coercive laws and ſevere uſage may intimidate, 
but are not ſo likely to reclaim as indulgence, Se- 
verity towards a ſtubborn, free people 5 often 
the ſame effect, which weight is aid, by natural- 
iſts, to have on the palm: tree, which ſhoots up 
the quicker the greater weight that is laid upon 
it; or as perſecution is known to have in che eſta⸗ 
bliſnment of any religious ſyſtem. | 
My lord Belhaven was a great, and a bod 
_ a true proteſtant, and as true a revolution-' 
But, as a wiſe man, he faw the ill blood 

1 wh the Union would continually create in his 
country, to the dariger of that ſettlement of the 
crown, which he had ſo much at heart. And for 
that reaſon, as becauſe he foreſaw that corruption, 
venality, and ſubſerviency, would be the conſe- 
quences: of dependency on an opulent haughty 
naiion, he was againſt the Union, and produced 
ſuch arguments to enforce his opinion, as were nei-. 
ther then nor fince attempted to be anſwer'd. ' 
But why do I detain the curious reader from the 
Speech, which paints that noble patriot far more 
truly and lively than I am capable of. His lord- 
| ſhip paſſes with the Scotch for a Prophet; and in- 
deed, they may be well juſtified in dignifying him 
with the epithet, tho* acquired by the ſole force 
and ſtrength of his judgment, which” ointed out 
to him the pernicious conſequences of a compact 
forced upon his countrymen by a few deſigning 
men among themſelves, that had been gained by 
the then Engliſh * minifter, to concur with him 
in bringing, about an Union of both kingdoms, as 
the . means to retrieve his own preceding miſ- 


: conduct, 
wn Earl God. Iphin, 


68 
conduct, in n regard to the ſecurity of Seotandy; and 
perhaps, to fave him from the ſcaffold... 
*T1s never prudent, and ſeldom Gl 4 208 
- unpopular laws upon any people, much leſs on 
a brave and determin'd commonalty ; wherefore, 
it were to be wiſh'd the late law for tripping the 
Highlanders had been poſtponed till a general 
peace. And I can't 4. thinking that ſome diſ- 
tinction. might have been made in the bill, in fa- 
vour of the loyal and well - affected clans, who cer- 
tainly merited ſome partirular marks of eſteem 
from the government, if it be true that the ſup- 
preſſion of the rebellion. was chiefly owing. to 
them. N 
The voice of the people 3 75 too commonly fight.” 
ed by modern miniſters 3 but it was not fo. with 4 
the wiſe ancients. Had the partizans of the U- 
nion liſten d to it in 1706, we probably had not 
ſeen two rebellions ſince, that had diſtracted the 
united kingdom for a time, and almoſt ruin'd- 
Scotland. Never were a people ſeen more u- 
nited has the Scotch, againſt being incor- 
porated with their more ſouthern fellow-ſubjedts. | 
It may be ſaid, they were to a man againſt: the 
Union : for, tho”, the queſtion for it was carried 
by a majority in their laſt parliament, the hiſtory 
of thoſe times ſhews how that majority was gain-1 
ed. But let us hear the Scotch paſtors ſpeak, who? 
beſt know at all. an "a minds and tempers of 
the nation. 7 
But that which n more eſpecially obliges us in- 
354 and conſcience, as miniſters ,of the goſpel 1 
* of peace, moſt humbly to interpoſe with your 
grace and ſordſhip 8, is the lamentable and diſ- 
© tracted ſtate of . kingdom, from the ſad 
0 apprehenſions they have, and have expreſſed in 
< their ſeveral addreſſes to the parliament, of the 


< woeful 


» Addreſs of the preſbytery of Hamilton - to parliame nt, 
preſented December 11, 70. | 
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© of the woeful effects, and conſequences of ſuch 
an Union to their liberties both civil and religi- 
obus, and that it cannot be entered into by the 
nation in the terms preſcribed, without incurring. 
« the. guilt of national perjury : And: tho? hitherto: 
we have endeavoured to keep them from break=-. 
© ing out, yet the ferment and diſſatisfaction doth. 
« ſo increaſe amongſt all, that we are juſtly afraid 
of what theſe things may turn to. .- 

We do, therefore, (after ſerious ſupplication 
at the throne of grace) met earneſtly implore, and 
« with humility beſeech in the bowels of our 2 
sus CRHRIS T, that your Grace and Lord ſhips 
may compaſſionate the trembling'ſtate of this na« 


* tion, and liſten, as it were, to their dying groans < 


God having put it in your hands to allay their 
« fears, avert their dangers, and prevent the dreadful 
* confuſions that threaten this land, by laying aſide 
© this Incorporating Union. with England, as of- 
* fer'd in the treaty, Sc. 

Tho? various weighty exceptions were taken to 
many of the articles of the treaty of Union, while 
it was under the conſideration of the. parliament of 
Scotland, which might guide us, of the preſent age, 
in the new modelling that compact more to the 
Scotch palate, yet I ſhall, mention here one only, 
which ſeems to deſerve, even at this time, the 
attention of the legiſlature in a particular manner, 
as the article on which it was founded, carries with 
it an appearance of too creat partiality in favour 
of England, 

A clauſe being offered by the lord Belhaven, 
for] exempting Scotchmen from the Sacramental 
Teſt, through all the dominions of Great-Britain, 


it was objected to by the courtiers, upon which the 


following reply was made by, I ſuppoſe, the fame 
nobleman, 8 


" « That 


(16) 
That the deſign of the Union was Equality; 
© but this was the greateſt Inequality imaginable z 
for the Engliſh were fiee to poſſeſs places in Scot- 
land, without any ſuch impoſition, but the Scotch 


© were excluded from places in England, without 


*tiking the Teſt; and that though the Engliſh 


thought the Teſt a good ſecurity for their church, 
i Was not reaſonable that the Scotch, being a 
part of the ſame united kingdom, and ahliged 
to maintain the Preſbyterian government in Scot- 
* land, ſhould therefore be excluded the Prince's 
, favour i in any part of the united kingdom. 

Here, one would think, were Reaſon and Juſ- 
tice on the fide of the objector ; but how often 
were Majorities known to have been deaf to the 
united voices of both ? One main ſatisfaction, how- 
ever, we of this nation have, which is, that nei- 
ther our laws nor law-makers are deem'd infal- 
lible; ſo that it is in the power of a ſubſequent 
parliament to amend and correct the errors of a 
former. If then the preſent parliament ſhould be 
of opinion, that the Union bears too hard upon 
our northern proteſtant brethren, in the whole, or 
in part, it is to be hoped they will apply an ad- 
equate remedy, that the ſeeds of rebellion may 
not hereafter meet with any foil i in Scotland to 
thrive and Proſper * in. 
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Ti 2 lord 3 s ſpeech in the Scoteb Ps 
nent, on Saturday the ſecond of November; 
1706, upon the ſbjictæmatter of an Union 


betwixt the two kingdoms of Scotland and 
England. 


My lord chancellor, 
H E N Iconſider this affair of an Union be- 
V Y twixt the two nations, as it is expreſs'd in 
the ſeveral articles thereof, and now the ſubject of 
our deliberation at this time; I find my mind 
crouded with variety of very melancholy thoughts, 
and I think it my duty to diſburden myſelf of ſome 
of them, by laying them before, and expoſing 
them to the ſerious conſideration of this honourable 
houſe, 

I think I fee a free and independent kingdom de- 
livering up that, which all the world hath been 
fighting for, fince the days of Nimrod ; yea, that 
for which moſt of all the empires, kingdoms, ſtates, 
principalities, and dukedoms of Eutope, are at this 


very time engaged in the moſt bloody and cruel 


wars that ever were; to wit, a power to manage 
their own affairs by themſelves, without the aſſiſt- 
ance and counſel of any other. 


I think, I ſee a national church, founded upon a 


rock, ſecured by a claim of right, hedged and fenced 
about by the ſtricteſt and pointed'ſt legal ſanction 


that ſovereignty could. contrive, voluntarily de- 
ſcending into a plain, upon an equal level with 
Jews, Payitts, Socinians, Arminians, Anabaptiſts; 
and other ſectaries, &c. 

think, I ſee the noble and honourable peerage of 
Scotland, whoſe valiant predeceſſors led armies 
againſt their enemies upon their owrr proper charges 


and. expences, now diveſted of their followers and 
"2 'B 2 © - © vaſlalapes, 


(- 12 ) 
vaſſalages, and put upon ſuch an equal foot with 
their vaſſals, that I think I ſee a petty Engliſh ex- 
ciſeman receive more ' homage and reſpect, © than 
what was paid formerly to their quondam Mackal- 
lamors. 8 0 e 

I think I ſee the preſent peers of Scotland, whoſe 
noble anceſtors conquered provinces, over-run coun- 
tries, reduced and ſubjected towns and fortify'd 
2 exacted tribute through the greateſt part of 

ngland, now walking in the court of Requeſts, 
like ſo many Engliſh attornies, laying afide their 
walking with ſwords when in company with the 
Engliſh peers, leſt their ſelf-defence ſhould be found 
murder. | | ; 

I think I fee the honourable eſtate of barons, the 
bold afferters of the nation's right and liberties in 
the worſt of times, now ſetting a watch upon their 
lips, and a guard upon their tongues, leſt they be 
found guilty of ſcandalum magnatum. 15 

I think I ſee the royal ſtate of boroughs, walking 
their deſolate ſtreets, hanging down their heads 
under diſappointments; wormed out of all the 
branches of their old trade, uncertain what hand to 
turn to, neceſſitate to become apprentices to their 
unkind neighbours ; and yet after all, finding their 
trade ſo fortified by companies, and ſecured by 
Freſcriptions, that they deſpair of any ſucceſs 
therein. 8 
I think I ſee our learned judges lay ing aſide their 

practiques and deciſions, ſtudying the common 
be of England, gravelled with certioraries, nifi 
prius's, writs of error, verdicts indovar, ejectione 
firme, injunctions, demurrs, &c. and frighted with 
appeals and avocations, becauſe of the new regula- 
tions and rectifications they may meet with. 

I think I ſee the valiant and gallant ſoldiery either 
ſent to learn the plantation-trade abroad; or at 
home petitioning for a ſmall ſubſiſtance, as the a 

war 


( 13) 
ward of their honourable exploits, while their old 
corps are broken, the common ſoldiers left to beg, 
and the youngeſt Engliſh corps kept ſtanding. 

J think I fee the honeſt induſtrious tradeſman 
loaded with new taxes and impoſitions, diſappointed _ 
of the equivalents, drinking water in place of ale, 
eating his ſaltleſs pottage, petitioning for encou- 
ragement to his manufaRories, and anſwered by 

counter petitions. N 
In ſhort, I think I fee the laborious ploughman, 
with his corn ſpoiling upon his hands for want of 
ſale, curſing the day of his birth, dreading the ex- 
pence of his burial, and uncertain whether to mar- 
ry, or do worſe. . 

I think I ſee the incurable difficulties of the 
landed men, fettered under the golden chain of 
equivalents, their pretty daughters petitioning fer 
want of huſbands, and their ſons for want of em- 
ploy ment. | CE ihe 5 
I think ſee our mariners delivering up their ſhips 
to their Dutch partners; and what thro? preſſes and 
neceſſity, earning their bread as underlings in the 
royal Engliſh navy. 2 © 
| But above all, my lord, I think J fee our ancient 
mother Caledonia, like Cæſar, fitting in the midſt 
of our ſenate, ruefully looking round about her, co- 
vering herſelf with her royal garment, attending the 
fatal blow, and breathing out her laſt with a ez 7u 
quoque mi fili. 1 8 

Are not theſe, my lord, very afflicting thoughts? 
And yet they are the leaſt part ſuggefted to me by 
theſe diſhonourable articles, ſhout? not the confi- 


derations of theſe things vin ify theſe dry bones of 
ours ? Should not the memory of our noble prede- 
ceſſors, Valour and Conſtancy, rouſe up our droop- 
ing fpirits ? Are our nable predeceffors ſouls got fo 
far into the Engliſh cabbage- ſtock and cölliflowers, 
that we ſhould fhew the leaſt inclination that = * 
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Are our eyes ſo blinded? Are our ears fo deaf. 
ened? Are our hearts ſo hardened ? Are our tongues 
ſo faltered ? Are our hands fo fettered, that in this 
our day, I fay, my lord, that in this our day, that 
we ſhould not mind the things that concern the 
very being and well-being of our ancient kingdom, 
before the day be hid from our eyes. | 

No, my lord. God forbid ; man's extremity is 
God's opportunity: he is a preſent help in time of 
need, and a deliverer, and that right early. Some 
unforeſeen providence will fall out, that may caſt 
the ballance; ſome Joſeph or other will ſay, Why 
do ye ſtrive together, fince youare brethren ? None 


can deſtroy Scotland, fave Scotland's ſelf; hold 


your hand from the pen, you are ſecure, Some 
Judah or other will ſay, Let not our hands be up- 
on the lad, he is our brother. There will be a Je- 
hovah-Jirch, and ſome ram will be caught in the 
thicket, when the bloody knife is at our mother's 
throat: let us up then, my lord, and let our noble 
patriots behave themſelves like men, and we know 

not how ſoon a blefling may come. 

My lofd, I wiſh from my heart that this my vi- 
ſion prove not as true, as my reaſons for it are pro- 
bable : I deſign not at this time to enter into the 
merits of any one particular article ; Timend this 
diſcourſe, as an introduction to what I may after- 
wards ſay upon the whole debate, as it falls in be- 
fore this honourable houſe; and therefore, in the 
farther proſecution of what I have to fay, I ſhall in- 
fiſt upon ſome few particulars, very neceſſary to be 
underſtood, before we enter into the detail of fo 
important a matter. 

I ſhall therefore, in the firſt place, endeavour to 
encourage a tree and full deliberation, without ani- 
moſities and heats. In the next place, I ſhall en. 
deavour to make an inquiry into the nature and 
ſource of the unnatural and dangerous diviſions that 

are 


(15) 


are now on foot within this iſle, with ſome motives ; 


«TP 


+ - * 


My lord chancellor, the greateſt honour that was 


his body; then he was ſowed up in a leather - ſack, 
called a Culeus, with a cock, a viper, and an ape, 
and thrown headlong into the ſea. 


My lord, hypocriſy is a greater crime than parri- 
cige all the world over. "RL 


R ii 555 — 
In a trium „ my lord, when a conqueror was 


riding in his triumphal chariot, crowned with'lau- 
rels, adorned with trophies, ' and applauded with 
huzzas, there was a monitor appointed to ſtand be- 
hind him, to warn him, not to be high-minded, 
nor puffed, up with over-weening thoughts of him: 
ſelf; and to his chariot were tied a Whip and a bell, 
to mind him, that for all his glory and grandeur, 
he was accountable to the people for his adminiſtra- 
tion, and would be puniſhed as other men, if found 
EJ 
The greateſt honour among us, my lord, is to 
repreſent the ſovereign's ſacred perſon in parliament - 
— | | __ 


has yet had the reſolution to undertake the mo 


(16) 


and in one particular it appears to be greater than 
that of a triumph; becauſe the whole legiſlative 
ower ſeems to be wholly. truſted with him: if he give 
the royal aſſent to an act of the eſtates, it becomes a 
law obligatory upon the ſubje&, tho contrary, or 
without any inſtructions from the ſovereign ! if he 
refuſe the royal aſſent to a vote in parliament, it 
cannot be a law, tho” he has the ſovereigu's particu» 
lar and poſitive inſtructions for it. 
His grace the duke of Queenſberry, who now 


repreſents her majeſty in this ſeſſion of parliament, 


hath had the honour of that great truſt, as often, 
H not more, than any Scotchman ever had: he 
hath been the favourite of two ſucceſſive ſovereigns, 


and I cannot but commend his conſtancy and: per- 


ſeverance, that, notwithſtanding his former difficul- 
ties, and i e attempts, and maugre ſome 
other ſpecialities not yet determined, that his pk 
un- 

Po ular meaſures laſt. If his grace ſucceed in this 
air of an Union, and that it prove for the happi- 
neſt and welfare of the nation, then he juſtly merits 


to have a ſtatue of gold erected for himſelf; but if 


it ſhould tend to the intire deſtruction and en 
of our nation; and that we, the nation's truſtees, 
ſhall go into it ; then I muſt ſay, that a whip and a 
bell, a cock, a viper, and an ape, are too ſmall pu- 
niſhments for any, ſuch bold unnatural undertaking 
and complaiſance. 

That I may pave a way, my lord, to a full, calm, 
and free reaſoning. upon this affair, which | is of the 
laſt conſequence unto this nation ; I ſhall mind this 
honourable houſe, that we are the ſucceſſors of our 
noble predeceſſors, who founded our monarchy, 


framed our laws, amended, altered, and corrected 
them from time to time, as the affairs and circum- 
ſtances of the nation did require, , without the aſſif. 


tance or ad vice of any foreign power or Porn 
an 
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iis; during the time of twothioaſind years 
have handed them down to us e kae pendent 
ration,” with the haZarPofthar Res kn fortunes: 
hall bt we then argue för that; whieWourproges 
nitors have/purchaſed! for us at ſo dearla rate? and 
with ſo mL LB honout and glöry? God 
forb&7* Shall the hazatd of father uibind: the=ligag 
an df a dumb ſ6n*s'tongue ;1a6d Halle. hol 
W Peace; When oür atria is in danger? ſpent 

my Jord, that I may encoirage every indie 
duel ber! 6f this 'h6aſe; to ſpeak'ttheirimiad 

fieely. "There are many wiſe ald prudent” mer 
ambugſt ds, who think" it hot Worth their whit 
2 6 pPetl their moutlis 3 there atelother5 Who bat 
ak very Well, and to good purpöſe, who ſhelteit 
eee under theſhatnefiil cloak of filence; from 
Tear 6f" the frowns of great men and Parties. on 
HvEobferved, my lord: by my experichce, the 
Fatelt number of ſpealeers in th molt trivial ufa 
fairs z "and it wilt always prove ſo, while we come 
kot tb the right underſtanding of our oath 47 fahl, 
| whereby: * we are bound Hot: only £& ive our vote, 
but Gur Faithful advice Tod parliament” "as we ſhould: 
anſwer to God; 2 and' 1H{our' aficietit daes, the re- 
preſentatives of the "honourable urons, ank ths 
royal botoiighs, ate termec᷑ ſpokeſmen. It ls up 
on your ltd fips: therefore particularpy to tale n 
rice df fach; -whoſe modeſty makes them baſb ful cd 
ſpeak. Therefore I ſhall leave it upan youzandeons! 
Aud this Point With al Very ciemorable lying of 
an honeft private g gentleman fo a-preatiqueen;: pail 
Cccaſto of eſtare-projecty'contrive@ by: an able? 
ſtateſman; md thefavoutite-fo's ereatkino, againſt} 
a peaceable obedient people, becaute of the diy erſity 
of their laws and corffitetions: © If-at2 thisitime thou 
hold thy Peade, ſalvation fhall. come te the pebples | 

dom ahether place; bär, holt aud thy houſe Tball: 
you +4 7381 0! bene 3th vail? of Cad a perlt 
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periſn. I leave the application to each particular 
member of this houſe. | | | | 


My lord, I come now to conſider our diviſions, 

We are under the happy reign (bleſſed be God) of 
the beſt of queens, who has no evil defign againſt 
the meaneſt of her ſubjects, who loves all her peo- 
ple, and is equally beloved by them again; and yet 


that under the happy influence of our moſt excel- 
kent queen, there ſhould be ſuch divifions and fac - 


tions, more dangerous and threatening to her do- 


minions, than if we were under an arbitrary 65 


vernment, is moſt ſtrange and unaccountable. L 
der an arbitrary prince, all are willing to ſerve, be- 
cauſe all are under a geceſſity to obey, whether 
they will or not. He chuſes therefore whom he 
will, without reſpect to either parties or factions z 


and, if he think fit to take the advices of his coun- 


cils, or parliaments, every man ſpeaks his mind 
freely, and the prince receives the faithful advices 
of his people without the mixture of ſelf-defigns : if 
he prove a good prince, the government is eaſy; if 
bad, either death, or a revolution, brings a delive- 
Trance. Whereas here, my lord, there appears no 


end of our miſery, if not prevented in time; facti- 


ons are now become independent, and have got 


| footing in councils, in parliaments, in treaties, in 


armies, in incorporations, in families, among kin- 
dred, yea, man and wife are not free from their po- 
/// TT 
It remains therefore, my lord, that I inquire into 
the nature of theſe things, and fince the names. 
give us not the right idea of the thing, I am afraid 
: 1 have difficulty to make myſelf well under- 
ood. ä „ 

The names generally uſed to denote the factions 
are Whig and Tory, as obfcure as that of Guelfs 
and Gibelins: yea, my lord, they have different 
ſignifications, as they are applied to factions in each 

kingdom; 


69) 


kingdom; a Whit in Evgland is a heterogeneous 


creature, in Stotlan@ he is all of a piece; a Tory in 
England is all of à piece and a ſtateſman; in Scot- 
land, he is quite otherways, an anti- courtier and 
A 
A Whig in England appears to be ſomewhat likg 
Nebuchadnezzar's image of different metals, diffe- 
rent claſſes, different principles, and different de- 
ſigns; yet, take them altogether, they are like a 
piece of fine mixed dtugget of different threads, 
ſome finer, ſome coarſer, which after all make a 
comely appearance, and an agreeable ſuit, Tory is 
like a piece of loyal- made Engliſh cloth, the ee 
ſtaple of the nation, all of a thread; yet, if we look - 
nartowly into it, we ſhall perceive diverſity of co- 
lours, which (according to the various fituations and 
poticona) makes 'various appearances: ſometimes 
Tory is like the moon in its full, as appeared in the 
affair of the bill of the Occafional Conformity; up- 
on other occaſions it appears ta be under a cloud, 
and, as if it were eclipſed by a greater body, as it 
did in the deſign of _— over the illuſtrious prin- 
ceſs Sophia. However, by this we may fee, their 
deſigns are to out- ſnoot Whig in his own bow. 
Whig in Scotland is a true - blue preſbyterian, 
who, without conſidering time ee will ven- 
ture their all for the kirk : but ſomething leſs for 
the ſtate, The greateſt difficulty is, how to deſcribe 
a Scotch Tory. Of old, when I knew them firſt, 
Tory was an honeſt-hearted comtadiſh fellow, who, 


nene wet he was maittain'd and protected in his 
nefices, title, and dighities by the ſtate, he was 
the leſs anxious who had the government and ma- 
nagement of the church: but now what he is ſinee 
Jurg divinity came in faſhion ; and that chriſtiani- 
ty, and, by conſequence, ſalvation comes to depend 


upon epiſcopal ordination, I profeſs' 1 know not 


LC. $ 


What to make of him; only this I muſt ſay for him, 
V C 2 | that 


th © 


prudent and leſs ſcrupulous methol. 
„Now, my lord, from theſe diviſions, th re:has 
got up a kind of ariſtocracy, ſomething like the fa- 
wous triumyirate at Rome.; they. are a Kind of un- 


ity in danger by ſuch a method? Is not the mo | 
- in danger? Is not the ,nations, peace, Ane 

tranquillity. in danger? Will a change ef 1 e 

make the nation more happy ?; No, my defd, the 


. . 42 282 oe ad 9 . 
feed is ſown, that is like to afford us perpetual in- 


it feeds and breeds; and if not timely _preyeptedby 


| 16-41 g 
My lord, I think, confidering our preſent; eir- 
C2444 ew ig n 1 bo >< \ 1 oy 
ſtances at, this, een, e * 
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orious, their: treaties are Fee 
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W e are the W of their victoties z theis 
navy is tlie terror of Europe, their trade and 
ee extended through. the univerſe, incireling 
the whale habitable. world, . and rendering their 
| owe, capital tity. the emporium. for. the;whole inha- 
bitants of the earth ; and, which is yet mare than 
all; theſe. things, . the ſubjects freely haſtowing theis 
ticaſurs upon their ſovereign ; anch abe ve all, theſm 
vat riches, the ſinews of war, (and, Without which 
all the glorious ſagceſs had. proved ahorti ve) theſ 
trealures are. manag'd, with ſuch faithfulneſs an 
nicety.,: that, they anſwer ſeaſonably all their, de- 
mands,,: though. at never fſogreata, diſtance; Uran 
Hel ern. 85 lords 9 es and 4 


ob. e WE = former — e accounts 
remqyeg to 4 remote,corner.o of the world, without 
name, and without alliances, opr. poſts mean and 
precarious: 3 3 ſo that L profeſs. I donit think any one 
poſt of the kingdom worth the bringing after, ſave 
that of being commiſñioner to à long ſeſſion of a 
factigus Scotch, Parliament, with, an antedated com- 
miſſion, and that yet renders the reſt of the- miiſ- 
ters x morę. miſerable. What hinders us then, my 
lord, to lay. afide our diviſions, to unitg e 
and. beartily together 3 In, our preſent. circumſt ances, 
when our all is at ſtake? Hannibal, my lord, is at 
our gates, Hanniba is come within our gates, Han- 
niba! is come the gength of this table, he is at the 
foot of this throne; if we take not notice, he*ll 
ſeize Upon this regia," he'll take them as our ſpolia 
on, and n us out of chis houſe, Never tore⸗ 
Wh" again. 5 * 
För the love of God then, m 1 "166d, fol the 
ſafety and welfare of our ancient Eakidoth;” whoſe 
fl circumſtances, I hope, we ſhalt yet convert in- 
to 


knees. 


b 
to proſperity and happineſs! We want no means, 
ie unite; God bleſſeth the peace- makers; we 
Want neither men, nor ſufficiency of all manner of 
things necefſary, to make a nation happy; all de- 
pends upon management, concordia res parve creſ- 
cunt, I fear nat theſe articles, though they were 
ten times worſe than they are, if we once cordially 
forgive one another, and that according to our pro- 
verb, Bygones be bygones, and fair 155 for time to 
dome. For my part, in the fight of God, and in the 
e of this honourable houſe, I heartily forgive 
every man, and beg that they may do the ſame to 
me; and I do moſt humbly propoſe, that his grace, 
my lord commiffioner, may appoint an Agape, may 
order a love-feaſt for this honourable houſe, that 


we may lay aſide all ſelf. deſigns, and after our faſts 


and humiliations, may have a day of rejoicing and 
thankfulneſs, may eat our meat with gladneſs, and 


our bread with a merry heart; then ſhall we fit 
each man under his own fig-tree, and the voice of 


the turtle ſhall be heard in our land, a bird famous 
for conftancy and fidelity, 


My lord, I ſhall make a pauſe here, and ſtop 


vaing on farther in my diſcourſe, till I ſee farther, 


— $ 0 


if his grace, my lord commiſſioner, receive any 


bumble propoſals for removing miſunderſtandings 
among us, and putting an end to our fatal diviſi- 
ons; upon honour I have no other deſign, and 1 
am content to beg the favour upon my bended 


+ Fong [ No anſwer, } 8 
"\ My. lord chancellor, I am ſorry that J muſt pur- 


ſue the thread of my ſad and melancholy ſtory; 


What remains, I am afraid may prove as afflicting 
as What I have {aid ; I ſhal} therefore conſider the 


| motives which have engaged the two nations to en- 


ter upon a treaty of Union at this time. In gene- 


Let all anterior faults be forgiven. 


(23) 
ral; my lord, I think both of them had in their 
view, to better tnemſelves by the treaty; but be- 
fore I enter upon the particular motives of each na- 
tion, I muſt inform this honourable houſe, that 
ſince 1 can remember, the two Nations have alter d 
their ſentiments upon that affair, even almoſt to 
down⸗ right contradiction, they have chang'd head- 
bands, as we ſay; for England, ' till of late, never 
thought it worth their pains of treating with us; 
the good bargain they made at the beginning, they 
reſolve to keep, and that which; we call an incorpo- 
rating Union, was not ſo much as in their thoughts. 
The firſt notice they ſeem'd to take of us, was in 
our affair of Caledonia, when they had moſt effec- 
tually broke off that deſign in à manner, very well 
knownto the world, and unnece ſſary to be repeated 
here; they kept themſelves quiet during the time 
bf our complaints upon that head. In which time 
our ſovereign, to ſatisfy the nation, and allay their 
heats, did condeſcend to give us ſome good laws, 
and amongſt others, that of perſonal liberties 3 but 
England having declared their ſucceſſion, and ex- 
tended their intail, without ever taking notice 
of us, our gracious ſovereign queen Ann was gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to give the royal aſſent to our Act 
of Security, to that of peace and war after the 
deceaſe of her majeſty, and. the heirs of her body, 
and to give us a hedge to all our facred and civil 
intereſts, by declating it high treaſon to endeavour 
the alteration of them, as they were then eſtabliſh'd. 
FThereupon did follow threatening and minator? 
laws againſt us by-the parliament of England, and 
the unjuſt and unequal character of what her ma- 
jeſty had fo graciouſly condeſcended to in our fa- 
vours. Now, my lord, whether the deſire they 
had to have us engag?d. in the ſame ſuceeſſion with 
them? Or whetber they found us like a free and 
independent people, breathing after more liberty 


than 


(24) 
than what formerly was looked after ? 'Or whkther 


they were afraid of our Act of Security, in ca of 
her ma jeſty's deceaſe ? Which of all theſe motives 


has indud to a treaty, I leave it to themſcifes, 
This I muſt ſay only, — have made a : good. bat 
ja this time %. OT ator! 
For the particular motives that Hier? us, I think 
are obvious to be known; we found by ſad experi 
ence, that every man hath advanced in power «hd: 1 
riches, as they have done in trade, and at the ſame 
time confidering, that no where through the world, 
ſlaves are found to be rich, though-they ſhould be 
adorned with chains of gold; we thereupon changed 
our notion of an incorporating Union, to that of a 
federal one; and being reſolved to take this oppor- 
tunity to make demands upon them, before we en- 
ter into the ſucceſſion, we were content to impower 
her majeſty to authoriſe and appoint commiſſioners 
to treat with the commiſſioners of England, with as 
ample powers as the lords- commiſſioners from Eng- 


land had from their conſtituents, that we might not 


appear to have leis confidence in her majeſty, nor 
more narrow hearted in our act than our neighbours 
of England: and thereupon” laſt parliament, after 


her majeſty's gracious letter was read, deſiring us to 


declare the ſucceſſion in the firſt place, and after- 
wards to appoint commiſſioners to treat, we found 
it neceſſary to renew our former reſolve, Which! T 


hall read to this honourable hHoue. 2359 


— 


Reſolve preſented by the duke of Harailton lat fel. 
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27 hat this e will not proverd to (be nomi 


nat ian of a ſucceſſor, till we have had à previous 
treaty with England, in relation to our commerbs, and 
other concerns with that nation. Aud fariber, it is 
reſolved, that this Parliament will proceed go mute 

ſack 


(25) | 
ſuch limitations and conditions of government, for ibs 
reftification of our tonſtitution, as may ſecure the. li- 
berty, religion, and independency- of thts a "me 
fore they proceed to the ſaid nomination. 


Now, my lard, the laſt ſeſlion of parliament 
Having before they would enter upon any treaty 
with E ngland, by a vote of the houſe, paſt both an 
act for limitations, and an act for fectification of 
our conſtitution, What mortal man has reaſon to 
doubt the deſign of this treaty was only federal? 

My lord chancellor, it remains now, that we con- 
ſider the behaviour of the lords- commiſſioners at the 
opening of this treaty. And: before T enter upon 


that, allow me to make this meditation, that if our 


poſterity, after we are all dead and gone, ſhould. 


find themſelves under an. ill- made bargain, and ſhall 


have a recourſe unto our records, and ſee who have 


been the managers of that treaty, by which they 


have ſuffer'd fo much: when they, read the names, 
they will certainly conclude, and ſay, Ah! our 
nation has been rednc'd to the laſt extremity, at 
the time of this treaty; all our great chieftains, 

all our great peers, and conſiderable men, who uſed 
formerly to defend the rights and liberties of the 
nation, have been all kilPa, and dead in the bed 
of honour, before ever the nation was neceſſitated 
to condeſeend to ſuch mean and contemptible terms. 

Where are the names of the chief men, of the no- 
ble families of Stuarts, Hamiltons, Grahams, 
Campbells, Gordons, Johnſtons, Humes, Murrays, 
Kers, Sc.? Where are the two great officers of the 
crown, the conſtables and marſhals of Scotland? 


They have certainly all been extinguilh'd, and now 


we are ſlaves for ever, 


Whereas the Engliſh records will make their 
poſterity reverence the memory of the honourable 
names, who have brought under their fierce, ' war- 
like, and troubleſome neighbours, who had ſtrug- 


e D . gled 
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gled ſo long for independency, ſhed the beſt blood 
of their nation, and reduced a conſiderable part of 
their country to become waſte and deſolate. : 

I am infornyd, my lord, that our commiſſioners 
did indeed frankly tell the lords-commiſſioners for 
England, That the inclination of the people of 
Scotland were much alter'd of late, in relation to an 
incorporating Union, and that therefore, ſince the 
intail was to end with her majeſty's life (whom 
God long preſerve) it was proper to begin the « ) 
treaty. upon the foot of the treaty in the 1604th 
year of God, the time when we came firſt under 
one ſovereign: but this the Engliſh commiſſioners 
would not agree to; and our commiſſioners, that 
they might not ſeem obſtinate, were willing to 3 
treat and conclude in the terms laid before this . \|- 
honourable houſe, and ſubjected to their determi- 
nation. 

If the lords-commiſſioners for England had been 
as civiland complaiſant, they. ſhould certainly have 
finiſh'd a federal treaty likewiſe, that both nati- 
ons might have their choice, which of them. to 
have gone into, . as they thought fit; but they 
would hear of nothing, but of an intire and com- 
pleat Union, a name which comprehends an Uni- 
on, either by incorporation, ſurrender, or con- 
queſt; whereas our commitlioners thought of no- 
thing but a fair, equal, and incorporating Union. 
Whether this be ſo or no, I leave it to every man's 

judgment; but as for myſelf, I muſt beg liberty 
— think it no ſuch thing : for I take an incorpora- 
Union to be, where there is a change both in 

cke material and formal points of government, as 
if two pieces of metal were melted down into one 
maſs, it can neither be ſaid to retain its former form 
or ſubſtance, as it did before the mixture: but now, 
when I conſider this treaty, as it hath been ex- 
plained, and ſpoke to before us theſe three weeks, 
paſt, I fee the Engliſh conſtitution an en 
rm, 
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oks like beating the air, and no ways conſiſtent 
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fire; the ſame two houſes of parliament, the ſame 
taxes, the ſame cuſtoms, the ſame exciſes, the ſame 
trade in companies, the ſame municipal laws and 
courts of judicature ; and all ours either ſubje& to 
regulations. or annihilations, only we have. the 
| honour to pay their old debts, and to have fome 
few perſons prefent, for witneſſes to the vali- 
dity of the deed when they are pleaſed to contracb 
more. 9 | TIE 1 
Good God! What, is this an intire ſurrender? 
My lord, I find my heart fo full of grief and in- 
dignation, that I muſt beg pardon not to finiſh the 
laſt part of my diſcourſe, that I may drop a tear, as 
the prelude to ſo ſad a ſtory. 5 


After having ſat down, and ſome diſcourſes by other 
members intervening, he continued his diſcourſe thus: 


My lord chancellor, what I am now to fay, re- 
lates to the method of proceeding in. this weighty 
affair: I hear it propoſed by a noble member of 
the other ſide, that we ſhould proceed in the fame. 
order, as the Jords-commiſſioners treaters did. In 
my humble opinion, my lord, it is neither the na- 
tural method, nor can it be done without | 
confuſion and repetition. To ſay, you'll agree to 
the Union of the two kingdoms, before you agree 
in the terms upon which they are to be united, 
ſeems like driving the plough before the oxen. The 
articles, which narrate the conditions, ſeem to be 
the premiſſes upon which the concluſion is inferred ; 
and according as they are found good or bad, the 
ſucceſs will follow. When a man is married to a. 
fortune in England, as they call it, I ſuppoſe he is 
ſatisfied with the thing before he determines himſelf 

to marry; and the propoſal I have heard of agree- 
ing to the firſt article with a proviſo; that if the 
reſt of the articles ſhall be found ſatisfactory, and 
no., otherwiſe, is of a piece with the reſt, and 
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if We were to go upon the firit G | TE * 


ther reſt of the artices, beſides man othetsꝰ not 
contained in the articles, valid arguments either 
pro or con, againſtꝭ concluding or: not concluding 
the: firit artick And no vote in this houfe can 
hinder a man from making , uſe of what argu-! 


ments he thinks fic. Moreover, the ſearching th. 


records, and the reviſing the ſtatutes books, com- 
paring the books of rates, cuſtoms, exeiſe, taxes, 
of, both nations with one another, muſt all be 
previouſly conſiderid ere we determine ourielves 
in one ſingle. article; add to this, that the prohi- 
bitory clauſe with relation. to the trade of both 
nations muſt he, adjuſted, left, like Eſop's dog, 
we loſe the 614% 11 Sralping at the new; the ſtate” 
of the -EnMtili companies muſt ' alſo be expos'd 


how far We a Ma ve li berty- into them, and what 
advantage We ag propoſe to ourſelves by tent 
ding to thaſe places where they ar ſecured;: Al 

above all, may lord; the ſecurit , of our initionial” 


church, and of all that's dear unto us, muſt be 
previcuſſy eſtabliſhed. to us, if practicable, before: 
we conclude theffrſt article, | Therefore, my lord, 
thought my partieular opinion be, though. we had 
a charte biancb from England 5 yet the delivery ap 
of our ſovereignty, gives back with one Hand, 


what we receive with the other; and that there 85 


can be no fecurity without the guarantee 064 a di- 
tin& independency betwixt the parties: treating: * 
yet, my lord, for farther ſatisfaction to this ho- 
nourable houſe, that every member may fully . f 
tisfy himſelf, I humbly propoſe, that paſſing by 
the firſt three articles, which a ppear to: be muck 
of a piece, we begin at the fourth article of the 
treaty ; ; and if I be ſeconded in this, 25 dect it 
* be ww to the n=: | 
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